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Dateline: Washington 
September 4, 1958 


OUR NEW EDUCATION ACT: HOW WILL IT WORK? 


‘It wasn't until the last day of the 85th Congress that the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 made its way through the legislative mill. Simultaneously 
queries flooded all information sources - What's actually in the measure? How 
will it be interpreted? Where does responsibility lie? What will it mean in my 
school system? 





Between the time that Congress acted and the President signed the bill this 
week, Education U. S. A. sounded out legislative, legal, and administrative ex- 
perts at the U. S. Office of Education, the National Education Association, and 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. All warned that it will be some 
time before all knots are untied. But, substantially, this is what some of the 
major provisions actually mean. 


LOANS TO STUDENTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


This will probably be the first part of the program to go into effect. Some 
students - those in colleges and universities which already have loan machinery 
established - may be able to get their loans within 90 days. In most cases, how- 


ever, it will take a bit longer. By the second semester, the plan should be near 
full operation. 











Here's the way it will work: Congress has authorized a total of $475 million 
for the fiscal year which ends next June 30, of which $6 million has now been ap- 
propriated. The figures for the following three fiscal years are $75 million, 
$825 million, and $90 million. For the next four years after that, Congress has 
cuthorized such appropriations as may be necessary to phase out the program. 
Thus, a student who gets his first loan as a college freshman in fiscal 1960 may 
be eligible for annual loans during the next four years. 





The money is to be allotted to the states on 
a percentage basis. If a particular state has 
ten percent of all the full-time college and uni- 
versity students enrolled in the United States, 
that state would be eligible for 10 percent of 
the money authorized for that year. 





Within the state allotments, the money is to 
be parceled out to those institutions which 
reach an agreement on the loan fund with the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. NO institution may 
receive more than $250,000 for any single fiscal 
year. The institution's loan fund is established 
with 90 percent federal money and 10 percent put 
into the kitty by the institution itself. And, 
if the school doesn't have that 10 percent, it 
can borrow it from the government. 





"Much remains to be done...." With 
these words the President this week 
signed the education bill into law. 


Copyright 1958. The National School Public Relations Association, a department of the National Education Association. 





Authorized Allotments to States Under National Defense Education Act of 1958 














Loans to For acquisition Guidance, Vocational Total al- 
Students of equipment & Counseling Education lotment * 
minor remodeling & Testing 
Ala $ 701,618 | $ 1,783,576 $ 323,018 $ 419,970 $ 3,375,572 
Ariz. 314, 333 529, 408 106,026 73,923 1,089, 322 
Ark. 376,461 982,021 177,850 312,759 1,923,982 
Calif. 4,525,953 3,035,794 1,099,783 683,661 10,128,750 
Colo. 642,167 622,411 144,028 12h, 677 1,632,505 
Conn. 658,751 49h , O64 175,990 131,643 1,667 , 683 
Del. 92,281 95,458 34, 582 69,096 337,218 
D.C 564,265 141,629 51, 303 74,073 891,685 
Fla. 842,774 1,374,899 318,458 223, 359 2,926,170 
Ga. 778,125 2,068,942 374,701 LUT, 516 3,819, 338 
Idaho 180 , 580 336, 824 62,704 87,753 698,071 
Ill. 2,420,267 2,157,350 771,824 629,130 6,958,772 
Ind. 1, 380, 328 1,611,010 392,182 392,031 4,091,917 
Iowa 902,270 1,122,769 241,314 345, 447 2,815,022 
Kans. 771,937 799,006 180,130 222,105 2,105,099 
Ky. 613, 319 1,651, 358 299,077 427,515 3,204,021 
La. 832,243 1,668,165 302,117 297 , 576 3,404 , 597 
Maine 180 , 962 405,561 82,845 92, 508 848 , 663 
Md. 64.5, 407 928 , 360 247 , 394 180,060 2,248,153 
Mass. 1,976, 636 1,205,291 382, 682 259,170 4, 353,869 
Mich. 2,023, 643 2,471,073 677,959 516,882 6,347,754 
Minn. 1,069,933 1,354,914 294,137 351,087 3,373,789 
Miss. 220 5273 1,265,279 229,153 397 , 368 2,518,513 
Mo. 1,124,704 1,371,059 344 , 680 423,969 3,600,658 
Mont. 186,431 278 ,033 61,183 81,009 655,153 
Nebr. 453,329 562,297 121,607 174,240 1,415,981 
Nev. 34, S41 58,729 21,281 69,096 208 ,435 
N. H. 195,184 204,228 47,503 69,096 590,140 
a. Z. 850,627 1,209,477 438,165 262, 689 3, 332,059 
N. M. 197,817 482 , 607 87,405 80,970 921,246 
N. Y. 4,935, 583 3,427,066 1,241, 532 856,434 12,316,565 
8. 2, 1,094,213 2,459,208 44S, 385 604,791 4,773,296 
N. Dak 199 , 887 344,126 62, 324 114,702 768,152 
Ohio 2,167,297 2,741, 395 778, 664 646,164 7,105,155 
Okla. 871,599 1,054,818 205,592 268,011 2,495,207 
Oreg. 581,029 634, 370 152,009 153,405 1,612,914 
Pa. 2,804,019 3,447,713 905,972 774,429 9,047,697 
Ba Xs 251, 394 230,446 66,124 73,374 729,840 
S.C. 520 ,025 1,399,574 253,474 307 , 629 2,578,464 
S. Dak. 216,718 353,977 64, 22h 113,169 796,939 
Tenn. 872,634 1,823,421 330,239 4Y7 , 564 3,623,445 
Texas 2,728,794 4,104,650 82,888 750,525 8,894,901 
Utah 478, 644 ok 722 85,125 69,096 1,121,020 
Vt. 158,460 169, 325 33,822 69,096 477, 548 
Va. 764,939 1,718,238 342,020 392,139 3,393,921 
Wash. 835,776 886, 312 233,713 209,139 2, 320,822 
W. Va. 418,045 1,101,619 199,511 249, 648 2,057,840 
Wis. 1,072,409 1,447,130 334,039 373,431 3,670,732 
Wyo. 76,215 130,298 29,262 69,096 330, 464 


























* Other authorizations, not shown in this 


table, are included in the total. 
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MORE ON LOANS TO STUDENTS 


The maximum loan to any student is $1000 a year, and not more than a total 
of $5000. The student is expected to pursue a full-time course of study, but 
Congress recognized that some - such as prospective engineers - may not be 
able to complete their studies in four years. Students may also borrow money 
to finance graduate study. 





The student pays three percent interest and the loan is to be repaid in 10 
years. However, the loan repayments themselves, as well as the interest payments, 
may start anytime during the first year after graduation. That "anytime" could be 
right at the end of the first year. Congress also realized that college graduates 
don't always jump right smack into good-paying jobs, so it authorized a graduated 
scale of repayment. Details on this are still to be worked out. 





In granting its loans, the institution is required to give preference to those 
students who express a desire to teach in elementary or secondary schools (public 
or private) or to those whose academic backgrounds indicate superior capacity or 
preparation in science, mathematics, engineering, or a modern foreign language. 





In still another attempt to recruit more students into the teaching profession, 
Congress wrote a "forgiveness" clause into the loan law. For each of the first 
five years that a student teaches in a public elementary or secondary school, the 
government will forgive 10 percent of the loan - up to a maximum of 50 percent. 
For instance, if the student has borrowed $4000 and goes into teaching for five 
years, $2000 of the loan would be forgiven - at the rate of 10 percent, or $400, 
per year. The interest on that amount also would be waived. 





Those who go into teaching and take advantage of the forgiveness clause prob- 
ably won't be able to use a graduated schedule of repayments. Cost of this clause 
will be born by Uncle Sam, NOT by the university or college. 





Congress specified that the loan program shall be administered on a basis of 
need, and only to those students capable of maintaining good academic standing. 
The borrower must either have been accepted for enrollment as a full-time student, 
or - if already enrolled - must be in good standing and in full-time attendance as 
either an undergraduate or graduate student. The loans will be granted in instal- 
ments, and the instalments may be stopped if the borrower fails to maintain good 
standing. 





The bill specifies that when it mentions “institution of higher education" it 
means an institution in any state which (1) admits as regular students only per- 
sons having a certificate of graduation from a school providing secondary educa- 
tion, or the recognized equivalent of such a certificate; (2) is legally author- 
ized within the state to provide a program of education beyond the secondary lev- 
el; (3) provides an educational program for which it awards a bachelor's degree 
or provides no less than a two-year program which is acceptable for full credit 
toward such a degree; (4) is a public or other non-profit institution; and (5) is 
accredited by a nationally-recognized accrediting agency or association, or - if 
NOT so accredited - is an institution whose credits are accepted, on transfer, 
by not less than three institutions which are so accredited on the same basis as 
transferred credits from an accredited school. 





However, the law also states that for the purpose of the student loan fund, 
the term “institution of higher education" may include any private business 
school or technical institution which meets the provisions outlined above. 














NATIONAL DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS 


This program probably will be one of the last to make itself felt. Most col- 
leges and universities award their fellowships in April, after four to five months 
of testing and selecting. The folks at the Office of Education say few, if any, 
of the fellowships can be granted before next spring for graduate work during 
1959-60 and beyond. 





Here's how this one works: Between now and next June 30, the Commissioner of 
Education is authorized to award 1000 fellowships, but the actual number depends 
upon the money that will be available. During each of the following three years 
the number will be 1500. The fellowships are for not more than three academic 
years of study. Each award carries a stipend of $2000 for the first year of grad- 
uate work, $2200 for the second such year, and $2400 for the third. In addition, 
there is an additional payment of $400 for each such year for each dependent. 





Besides the individual payments, the Commissioner of Education shall pay the 
college or university involved up to $2500 for each graduate student who gets the 
fellowship, to offset the institution's expenses in setting up a new graduate pro- 
gram or expanding an old one. . 





Congress took note of the fact that the number of doctor's degrees awarded each 
year has been dropping, and that not a high enough percentage of those who get 
Ph.D's enter the teaching profession. For those reasons, it wrote three restric- 
tions into the bill. 





The Commissioner is authorized to approve a graduate program for a college or 
university only if: The program is a new one or an existing one that has been 
expanded; if the program will "substantially further the objective of increasing 
the facilities available in the nation for the graduate training of college- or 
university-level teachers and if promoting a wider geographical distribution of 
such facilities throughout the nation"; and if preference is given to graduates 
interested in becoming college or university teachers or professors. 





The bill points out that payments to the fellowship winner shall continue only 
so long as he maintains satisfactory proficiency in, and devotes essentially full 
time to, the study or research in the field in which the fellowship was granted. 
The graduate student must NOT be engaged in any gainful employment other than part- 
time employment in teaching, research, or other activities approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 





GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 


There are now the equivalent of 11,000 full-time counselors for the nation's 
8,600,000 high school students - a ratio of one to 800, as compared to generally 
accepted standard of one to 300. The vast majority of U. S. high schools have 
no counselors or guidance officers. 








—— TALKING ABOUT MONEY 


There's a difference between authorization and appropriation. What 
Congress authorized is what can be spent - but not before it's appropria- 
ted. For some items, appropriations have not yet been determined. The 


$40 million appropriated so far is just a starter. When Congress recon- 
venes, it will have to appropriate more to meet even this year's needs. 
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r—— LUCKY BREAK 








To take advantage of the National Defense Education Act, state legis- 
latures will have to pass special legislation. It's a lucky break that 44 


state legislatures are scheduled to meet this year. Others may call spe- 
cial sessions. 











MORE ON GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 


The idea of this part of the bill is to increase the number of such counselors 
and guidance officers in the American secondary schools so that students may be 
advised of courses of study adaptable to their abilities, aptitudes, and skills; 
and so that the more able ones may be encouraged to prepare themselves for college. 





Congress authorized federal expenditures of $15 million for each of the next 
four fiscal years, the money being allotted to the various state educational 
agencies. The allotments would be determined by the ratio of the state's school- 
age population (ages 5-17 inclusive) to the school-age population of the nation 
as a whole. No state participating in the program, however, would get less than 
$20,000 in any one year. So far $5,400,000 has actually been appropriated. 





After the fiscal year ending next June 30, the states would match the fed- 
eral grants. No money need be put up by the state for the first year. 





To participate in the government-sponsored program, the state education depart- 
ments must come up with an acceptable plan for testing, guidance, and counseling. 
In the section dealing with testing, the law states that the program is to be for 
public secondary schools and "if authorized by law, other secondary schools." 
However, in the section on guidance and counseling, the law refers only to public 
secondary schools. 





Another part of the bill calls for the establishment of either short-term or 
regular session institutes to improve the qualifications of personnel engaged in 
counseling and guidance of students in secondary schools, or the training of 
secondary-school teachers preparing to engage in counseling or guidance. The 
pill authorizes appropriations of $6% million for the current fiscal year and 
$7t million for each of the following three fiscal years. The institutes would 
be established through contracts signed between the Commissioner of Education and 
institutions of higher education. 





Any person engaged, or preparing to engage, in counseling and guidance in a 
public secondary school and who attends such an institute shall be eligible for 


a stipend of $75 per week for the period of his attendance, plus $15 per week for 
each of his dependents. 





SCIENCE, MATH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


This is a complex program which takes up about one-third of the $900 million 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 is reckoned to cost. 





Congress authorized $70 million a year for four years for the purchase of 
equipment suitable for use in providing education in science, math, and modern 
foreign languages, and for minor remodeling of laboratory or other space used 
for such material and equipment. The initial appropriation here is $19 million. 
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MORE ON SCIENCE, MATH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The equipment does NOT include textbooks. There is as yet NO strict definition 
of the words "minor remodeling," but an official of the Office of Education em- 
phasized that the money can't be used to build a new lab from scratch. 


Congress also authorized $5 million a year for four years for the expansion 
or improvement of supervisory or related services in public elementary or second- 
ary schools in the three fields named above, and for the administration of the 
state plan. So far $1,350,000 has actually been appropriated. 





"Most states need a supervisor for these courses, but very few have them," 
said a spokesman of the Office of Education. "There is a real need for someone 
to visit the schools, advise the teachers of new developments in the field, see 
that worthwhile publications are circulated." 





The individual states must match the federal funds on a 50-50 basis. The al- 
lotments to the states are based on a complicated formula which has to do with 
the total personal income of each state and the number of school-age children in 
each state, all in relation to figures for the nation as a whole. No state, how- 
ever, will be allotted less than $20,000. 





Part of each allotment shall be reserved by the Commissioner of Education each 
year for the purpose of making low-interest loans of up to 10 years for private 
and non-profit elementary and secondary schools. These schools must submit to the 
Commissioner plans similar to those required of state agencies for the purchase of 
equipment and minor remodeling of public schools. 





"A school can't build a new building with the money," the Office of Education 
official added, "but if it has four walls and a roof, it can equip and furnish a 
lab. That includes plumbing, electrical work, microscopes, test tubes, etc. 

Most states now have minimum standards for the teaching of math, science, and 
foreign languages. The idea is to raise the level of these standards wherever we 
can. And it will help in other fields, too. Some of the money now earmarked for 
science, for instance, may be shifted to English or history." 





The equipment which may be purchased with the funds include audio-visual ma- 
terials, lab equipment, and the like. 





All federal funds paid to a state must be used solely for projects approved by 
the state education department. The state plan must describe a system of priority 
for projects undertaken under the act, set up standards for laboratory and other 
equipment and other special equipment purchased, and provide for an opportunity 
for a hearing before the state educational agency to any applicant for a project 
under this act. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


This portion of the new law calls for the establishment of language and area 
centers and of language institutes. Both are designed to improve and expand the 
teaching of modern foreign languages in this country. 








The foreign language and area centers would be set up under contract with col- 
leges and universities. They would teach foreign languages where it was deter- 
mined that (1) individuals trained in such languages are needed by the federal 
government, or by business, industry or education in the United States; and (2) 
that adequate instruction in such languages is NOT readily available in the 
United States. This isn't limited to the language alone. It may include the 
history, political science, economics, sociology, geography, linguistics, and 
anthropology of the foreign country. 
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MORE ON LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Funds for such centers are to be on a matching basis, with the government 
and the institution of higher learning each contributing one-half of the total. 





Provision is made for the staff of the language and area centers to travel 
abroad, and for foreign scholars to come to this country to teach. 





The law authorizes payment of stipends to individuals undergoing advanced 
training at the centers, "but only upon reasonable assurance that the recipients 
of such stipends will, on completion of their training, be available for teach- 
ing a modern foreign language in an institution of higher education or for such 
other service of a public nature as may be permitted in regulations of the Com- 
missioner." This authorization includes allowances for dependents and for travel 
to and from the place of residence - but the law does not specify just how much 
the stipend and the dependent allowance shall be. 





Another section of the bill authorizes the Commissioner to make studies - or 
have them made - to determine the need for increased or improved instruction in 
modern foreign languages, and to conduct research on more effective methods of 
teaching them. 





Congress authorized the appropriation of up to $8 million a year for the 
features of the bill described thus far. Actual amount to be allocated has not 
yet been determined. 





Part B of this section of the bill calls for the establishment of institutes 
for the advanced training of individuals who are engaged in, or preparing to en- 
gage in, the teaching, or supervising of training teachers, of any modern foreign 
language in elementary or secondary schools. These language institutes would be 
set up by contract with institutions of higher learning, and the government would 
bear the entire cost. The training involved would be either short-term or regu- 
lar session, and deal particularly in the use of new teaching methods and in- 
structional materials. 





Each individual attending such an institute, and preparing to teach or super- 
vise the teaching of any modern foreign language in a public elementary or second- 
ary school, would be eligible for a stipend of $75 per week, plus $15 per week for 
each dependent. 





Congress authorized the appropriation of $7t million for the current fiscal 
year, and for each of the next three fiscal years, for this part of the program. 
Here again, the actual amount to be allocated has not been set. 


-——— FEDERAL CONTROL RULED OUT 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 states specifically, 
"Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to 
exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the curriculun, 
program of instruction, administration, or personnel of any educa- 
tional institution or school system." 




















NEW TRENDS IN TV AND OTHER MEDIA 


How can the wide range of audio-visual aids best be used in our schools? That's 
what this part of the bill is designed to learn. To finance the study, Congress 
authorized the appropriation of $3 million for the fiscal year ending next June 30, 
and $5 million for each of the following three fiscal years. Amount to be allo- 
cated has not yet been determined. 
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The law establishes in the U. S. Office of Education an "Advisory Committee 





on New Educational Media." The U. S. 


Commissioner of Education shall be chair- 


man, and be assisted by a representative of the National Science Foundation and 


twelve other persons to be chosen by the Commissioner. 
be persons identified with the sciences, liberal arts, or modern foreign lan- 


Of the 12, three shall 


guages in institutions of higher education; three shall be persons actually en- 
gaged as teachers or supervisors in elementary or secondary schools; three shall 
be experts in the field of audio-visual aids as used for educational purposes; 
and three shall be representatives of the lay public who have demonstrated an 


interest in the problems of communications media. 


In addition, the law authorizes 


the Commissioner to secure the use of such other experts from the United States 


and abroad as he deems advisable. 


The bill instructs the Commissioner, in cooperation with the Advisory Commit- 
tee, to make grants or contract agreements for research and experimentation in 
these fields, and to develop and evaluate projects which "may prove of value to 
state or local educational agencies in the operation of their public elementary 
or secondary schools,’ and to institutions of higher education...." 





What's wanted are new and more effective techniques and methods for: 





(1) 


utilizing and adapting audio-visual aids for educational purposes; (2) training 
teachers to use such media with maximum effectiveness; and (3) presenting aca- 


demic subject matter through such media. 


The Commissioner may reach agreement on the grants-in-aid or contracts with 
public or non-profit private agencies, organizations and individuals for proj- 





ects in research and experimentation. 


The Commissioner also shall make studies and surveys to determine the need 





for increased or improved utilization of audio-visual aids by state or local 
agencies or institutions of higher education; prepare and publish catalogs, re- 
views, abstracts, and other material useful in the encouragement and more ef- 
fective use of these educational tools, and may, upon request, provide advice, 
technical assistance and demonstrations to state or local educational agencies 


and institutions of higher education. 





Next week's 


issue of Education U.S.A. 


will analyze other key pro- 





visions of the 
preparing more 


tration of the new legislation. 





act and will carry a listing of official sources now 
complete information on the interpretation and adminis- 
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